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1 DON’T know just when it was that I first began 
to notice it. I not good at remembering things, 
but I should say it was somewhere about the middle 
of the winter term. I know it was before the river 
broke up, because the crews were working at the 
weights in the Gym., and I remember that Will 


Hamlin used to rub himself down with snow in¬ 
stead of with cold water, until his captain told 
Will that he would n’t have it. 

So I think it must have been about the middle 
of the winter term that we began to suspect there 
was a thief about the college. 
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You see you would n’t be as quick to notice it in 
college as you would anywhere else, for, beside 
the errand boys (who always steal cravats, and 
gloves, and canes, and you expect it of them), 
the fellows are always running in to borrow 
things; and if you happen to be out and they 
happen to be pretty intimate they help themselves 
just the same, and sometimes forget to mention it 
to you. 

I remember I once lost some studs. Weeks after 
I happened to speak of it one day when the fellows 
were in our room, and Ned Smith said : 

“ Why, I took them out of your room the night 
we went to Wayburn to see Den. Thompson. I 
supposed you knew I had them.’* 

You can understand it would take some time 
for us to fancy that there was a thief around in 
college. 

The first thing, however, that struck us was 
when Bill Walters’s watch was stolen. It hap¬ 
pened one night when we were having a german 
at the town-hall. Walters did n’t wear his watch 
with his evening dress, and when he looked for it, 
next morning, it was gone. The very next week 
Tom Burbank’s pocket-book was stolen, and the 
next night two silver candlesticks went. They 
belonged to Ned Jewett, and were real old solid 
things, none of your plated gimcracks. By that 
time we fellows began to be on the alert. We 
knew, by the thefts all taking place at night, that 
the thief was no outsider, but that he must be 
some one in the dormitories who was locked in with 
us at night. 

We were talking it over one day in our room. 
All the fellows of our particular set were there — 
Hastings, and Smith, and Stuart, and Houghton, 
and Browne, and the rest. Ted Russell, my 
chum, was sitting in the window-seat; Stuart and 
Browne were in the hammock, and the rest were 
‘‘reposing promiscuous,” as Ted says, on chairs 
and lounges — and had somehow hit on the sub¬ 
ject of circumstantial evidence. Stuart, whose 
father was a judge, had mentioned certain cases in 
which the sharpest lawyers had been taken in, and 
he was proving how little one should trust to it. 
But Ted Russell, who was my chum and room¬ 
mate, persisted in disbelieving the whole thing. 
He declared that it was impossible for a train of 
evidence to be complete enough to convince in¬ 
telligent men, without leading them to the true 
conclusion. 

“I don’t take any stock,” said he, “in these 
cases of injured innocence. I believe a man 
carries his passport in his face and that it always 
gives you a true impression. You can tell a—” 

Just then Ted started forward and looked out 
of the open window near which he was sitting, on 
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account of our all being smoking, and the air blue 
and so thick that you could have cut it with a 
knife. 

“ What is it, Ted?” said I. He drew his head 
back, gave me a queer sort of a look, and scratched 
a match. 

“ Oh, nothing,” he said, “ I thought I saw 
Stevens, and was going to call him up, but it 
was n’t he.” 

Then we began to talk of other things, and 
chiefly about the boat-house. 

You see we had a new one, a first-class affair 
w'ith convenient dressing-rooms, and arrangements 
for bathing. Somehow, though, the boys had 
failed on their payments; and one old cove, who 
had subscribed a hundred dollars at Alumni din¬ 
ner, up and died intestate, and we could n’t collect 
the money ; so we were hard up, and it worried us 
fellows very much; especially Ted Russell and 
myself, who had been the chief movers in getting 
the new boat-house. 

After the boys had gone, Ted said to me, with 
a queer sort of look on his face, 

“ See here, Jim. You know Piper?” 

“Of course,” said I; “he sits in front of us in 
recitations.” 

“Well,” said Ted, in a hesitating sort of way, 
“ I don’t like to accuse an innocent man, nor to hit 
a fellow when he’s down. Nobody likes Piper. 
He’s a hang-dog sort of a chap; but — ” 

“ Well,” said I, “ out with it. What do you 
mean?” Ted got up and left the window, and 
took to poking the fire. 

“The fact is,” said he, “that just now, when 
all the fellows were here. Piper went along under 
the window. He was alone, and he took out a 
watch in a sneaking sort of a way,— a handsome 
gold watch, as I could see from where I sat. He 
looked at the face and then at the back, and 
turned it about and rubbed his hands over it. 
Just then the fellows in here came out with a big 
‘ ha, ha,’ and Piper gave a great start, looked up 
and saw me, grew red as a beet, and hurried the 
watch out of sight. Now what do you make of 
that?” 

“Why, Ted,” said I, “I thought 1 would n’t 
mention it yet, even to you, but I caught the 
fellow doing the very same thing on the stairs this 
morning, just after prayers. He jumped as if he’d 
been hit when he saw me, turned red in the face, 
and hustled the watch into his pocket. ‘ We have 
a long lesson in physics to-day, Mr. Sandford,* said 
he —you know how the sneak will always ‘ mister ’ 
us fellows. I scarcely answered him, but I thought 
to myself his actions were mightily suspicious, and 
that I’d just keep an eye on him.” 

“ His face is bad enough, anyhow,” said Ted; 
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“we *d better keep an eye on him, 1 should say. 
See here, we Ve just time to look at our ‘ Inter¬ 
national,’ before club. What page will you take ? ” 
“I ’ll take the second,” said I; “you’d better 
take the fifth; it’s good big print.” 


“All right,” said Ted, “don’t talk for ten 
minutes.” 

You see Ted Russell and I have a good dodge 
to avoid learning the whole of any day’s lesson. 
Of course no fellow in his senses wants to waste 
his time studying page after page of jargon that 
does him no good, and that he may never be called 
on to recite. That is, unless he is a regular duffer, 
working for rank, and getting a “ten” every day 
for the whole four years. So Ted and I, after 
some thought, figured out this idea: 


You take your text-book and pick out one page 
or topic, and learn it in your best style; you let 

all the rest of the lesson go. Then you go into 

recitation, and when the professor comes near the 
part of the lesson which you have learned, just 
you become suddenly ab¬ 
stracted; take to whisper¬ 
ing to a fellow across 
the room, or staring out 
of the window, or pre¬ 
tend to be asleep, and ten 

to one the Prof, thinks 
he ’s caught you off 
guard; comes down on 
you and calls “ Russell! ” 
or “ Sandford I ” (with a 
gleam of triumph in his 
eye) and up you jump 
and recite swimmingly on 
the only part of the lesson 
that you really know at 
all. I never knew this 
plan to fail but once or 
twice, in all the times we 
have tried it. But all this 
has nothing to do with the 
story. 

As I said before, Ted 
and I made up our minds 
to keep a good sharp eye 
on Piper, and so we de¬ 
cided to, but that very 
night Ted was taken ill. 

The doctor said he had 
overtrained; but we fel¬ 
lows think he took cold 
on his way across the 
campus after working hard 
in the Gym. We re¬ 
membered that he stopped, 
in the full sweep of the 
wind, to show Will Hamlin 
a letter he’d just had from 
the Lake George Associa¬ 
tion. Besides that, he sat in 
the open window when we 
were all smoking, and of course he ought to have 
known better than that. Anyhow, he fell ill with a 
fever and some sort of rheumatic trouble; was light¬ 
headed nights, and all that; so you may fancy that 
I had n’t much time to think of Piper or thieves. 

Poor Ted was ill, and no mistake! Part of the 
time he did n’t know us fellows, and when he knew 
anything, he’d worry about making up his lessons, 
and about losing his place on the crew; and, more 
than all, he would worry about the boat-house and 
how we were to pay the debt. 



•* * HE WAS ALONE, AND HE TOOK OUT A WATCH IN A SNEAKING SORT OP A WAY.’ ” 
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‘‘We must pay it off somehow, Jim,” he *d say; 
“ we must pay it off somehow. Can’t you think 
of some way out of it, Jim ? ” 

Over and over the poor fellow would say this, 
and toss and throw himself about, until there 
seemed to be no way to quiet him. Then he’d 
spring up in bed and fancy he was rowing; he *d 
go into it so hard that his teeth would be set and 
the muscles of his arms stand out like those of that 
uncomfortable chap on the anatomical chart. 

But he came out of it all right at last,— himself, 
old Ted Russell, again, only as white and weak as 
any girl. He could n’t even walk across the floor 
without leaning on me, and he’d sit all day in liis 
Sleepy Hollow chair, without life enough even to 
read. He’d bend his arm and feel of his biceps, 
and then open and shut his hand and look at me 
and shake his head and laugh in a dull sort of way. 

“ Bad outlook for the race, Jim,” he ’d say; 
“a girl might be ashamed of such a wrist as that.” 

However, when he was able to drive out, he 
began to improve fast. We used to drive down to 
the ship-yards every day for a sniff of the sea, and 
the strong smell of the pine chips seemed to do 
Ted no end of good. We always stopped at a 
red greenhouse, half-way home, for a drink of 
milk for which we did n’t much care. There was 
a pretty girl there, with blue eyes, who used to 
bring it out to us. 

We stayed at college through the vacation, on 
Ted’s account, for he lived in some out-of-the-way 
place in northern Vermont. 

I remember that he had a box from the old aunt 
he lived with. There were wines and jellies in the 
box, but it was mostly full of papers of dried herbs, 
with directions for steeping them, all written out 
on the packages. There were piles of lint and 
bandages, and a beastly hop-pillow for poor Ted 
to sleep on. She appeared to think he was wounded 
somehow, and I found out afterward that it was all 
my fault, because I had written her a letter (so 
she should n’t worry about Ted) and had said that 
he was “all broke up” and “ no end cut up by 
being dropped from the class boat.” 

Of course I did n’t think she could misunder¬ 
stand a fellow in such a way, but I fancy she thought 
poor Ted had n’t a whole bone left in his body. 

Well, the vacation was over, and Ted began to 
be able to walk about a little, and the boys came 
back to college, and the term began. 

March went by, and April. The streets grew 
muddy, and we began to keep our windows open, 
and sit on the south doorsteps in the sun, to 
smoke and look our lessons over between recita¬ 
tions (all took colds, of course; we always do in 
the spring-time, but we keep on doing just the 
same things every year), and finally the river 
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broke up. The ice began to run out; the spring 
freshet came; the great booms broke, up river, 
and the logs began to thunder down and pitch 
headlong over the foaming dam by hundreds. 

Then Browne, who was captain now, in place of 
poor Ted, said it was time we took out the boat. 

It is a big thing, I can tell you, when a fellow 
gets out of that dusty, dark old Gym. and on the 
river at last, in the class boat (and you must un¬ 
derstand that our boat is the beauty on the river 
this year, twenty-two inches wide, forty-seven feet 
long, sharp as an arrow, and swift as lightning; 
oh, a regular flyer, you know, and no mistake 
about it). 

I was so jolly over the prospect that I was slam¬ 
ming about the room at a great rate, and whist¬ 
ling “ Litoria,” as I got ready to go down to the 
boat-house, and I never thought of poor Ted at 
all. Suddenly, though, something in his eyes, as 
he sat in the window-seat and watched me, made 
me remember what a selfish fellow I was. I felt 
ashamed of myself. If I had been a girl, I dare 
say I should have cried. As it was I only said to 
him: 

“ Ted, you 're my captain for next fall, you 
know.” Then I took his hand and we gave each 
other a grip which meant more than all the kisses, 
and crying, and protestations a pair of girls could 
get up in a week. 

But all Ted said to me was, “Oh, go along, 
Sandford! ” and I said, “ Come along down and 
see us off.” But we understood each other. 

When we reached the boat-house we found 
quite a crowd of our fellows waiting to see us start, 
and, just above, the Juniors were unlocking their 
door and shouting down to our boys. 

Our new boat-house was worth being proud of. In 
fact, it put the others quite into the shade. It was 
built out over the water on piles, and the floor was 
cut away in the middle, leaving a “ well ” about 
fifty feet by ten where we raised and lowered the 
boat. We had a handsome hard-wood floor of 
matched boards, tongue-and-groove made, and 
we had good dressing-rooms with lockers and vari¬ 
ous conveniences for keeping things safe and in 
order. We did n’t go in for anything fancy, but 
it was all strong, neat, and well made, which could 
n’t be said of our old one,— a regular shed. A 
spare “lap-streak” and our old class-gig were slung 
to the rafters, and there were pairs of spruce oars 
with spoon blades hung on pegs in the walls. It 
was a good boat-.house, but it worried us, thinking 
how we should pay for it. 

The fellows all stood around the well as we low¬ 
ered the shell, and dropped into it by number, ac¬ 
cording to Browne’s orders. Then Browne himself 
dropped ; Houghton handed down our oars, and 
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we cleared the boat of her gaskets. Just then 
Browne shouted to Houghton : 

“ Time us, will you, Fred?” 

‘‘ Can’t,” said Houghton. 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ My watch has been borrowed,” said Houghton; 

at least, I can’t find it.” 

I thought at once of Piper, and, looking over 
my shoulder, exchanged looks with Ted Russell. 
Then Hastings said he would time us; Browne 
gave the word: 

^‘Back her out,— easy; hold hard, port, and 
back her, starboard! Now, hold all! ready! 
give way ! ” 

The shell swung round and pointed down¬ 
stream, and at last we were off for our first pull. 

Russell was waiting when we came back to the 
boat-house, and as we walked up home together, 
he told me that Jim Basset had ten dollars taken 
from his room, and that Piper had been over at 
Harwood’s buying a cheap ulster. 

That evening, sure enough, we met him in his 
new coat; a vulgar affair of yellow shoddy, that no 
fellow but Piper would have worn, anyhow. We 
stepped into Harwood’s, Tom and I, and priced 
some like it, just for the curiosity of the thing. 

‘‘Ten dollars apiece, gentlemen,” said the clerk, 
“and your choice of shades: butternut, mastic, 
light tan, and cream. Worth twice the money. 
Out of a case of smuggled goods. Great bargain.” 

We concluded that we did n’t care to buy that 
evening. 

“Jim Bassett’s ‘ten’bought the ulster. Sand- 
ford, and no mistake,” said Russell, as soon as we 
were outside; and I agreed with him. 

“ True for you,” said I; and then went up into 
Atwood’s for a game of pool. Browne was there, 
and one or two fellows who belonged in our 
six-oar. 

“Take your last look at a billiard-tabic. Sand- 
ford,” said Browne. “ We go into our real training 
to-morrow, and no nonsense about it.” 

Sure enough we did. 

Next morning our regular training began. It 
was something like this : Up at five o’clock in the 
morning, and taking a four and a half mile pad¬ 
dle, on two raw eggs; back, to breakfast on oat¬ 
meal and rare beef; out on the river again at five 
in the afternoon; then home for a supper of 
cracked wheat and milk ; at nine o’clock a double 
run around the campus; home, rub down, and go 
to bed; and perhaps I did n’t sleep soundly when 
bedtime came those nights ! 

One afternoon Ned Smith beckoned me into the 
room. 

“ See here,” said he, “ I would n’t have spoken 
to a soul, if I had n’t been absolutely you know, 


— all solid. But I just want you to keep an eye on 
Piper. Don’t mention it just yet, but he sold a 
silver candlestick at Wayboro, Monday. Dun¬ 
lap ’s gone over to trace it and see if it was one 
of Jewett’s. Don’t say a word, only keep your 
eyes open, that’s all.” 

It was that very afternoon that I made an odd dis¬ 
covery in the boat-house. We were all seated and 
ready to start, and as we passed the boat ahead to 
clear the stem gasket, I happened to look up and 
noticed that one of the planks of the flooring, 
instead of being in a line with the others round the 
edge of the well, ran out an inch beyond line. 

It struck me as odd that I had never noticed it 
before, and I was wondering how it happened, 
when I hit my oar against a pile and snapped it 
short off. Browne gave me a reprimand which 
brought me up standing, and I kept my eyes in 
the boat till we got back. 

I was such a long time rubbing myself down 
that afternoon that Browne called out at last: 

“We ’re going up, Sandford — sha’n’t hang 
round for you any longer.” 

“All right,” said I, “ go ahead. Leave the key 
in the door.” Then I heard them pass the boat¬ 
house, and their voices died away. 

As soon as I was alone, I left my dressing-room, 
and went to examine that plank. It was matched, 
and so of course driven in like a wedge, but the 
nails had been taken out, and it was slipped about 
two inches from the well, leaving a space cor¬ 
responding with the end of the plank which ran 
beyond the others, at the edge of the well. I 
managed to drive it out with a hatchet, though it 
was no easy task. The floor was double, with 
about eight inches of space between, and there, 
cleverly hidden under shavings and sawdust, were 
all the things which had been stolen from the col¬ 
lege: the watches, the pocket-book, one silver 
candlestick, and about fifty dollars in money. 

I left the things untouched, drove in the plank, 
and went up to college. I did n’t mention what 
1 ’d seen, even to Russell, for I hoped to just catch 
Piper in the act of hiding some of his stolen goods; 
then, w'hen I was perfectly sure about it, I w^ould 
let Ted know, and we would have things straight¬ 
ened out in no time. 

It was about eleven o’clock when I started that 
night, for I had to wait till Ted was asleep, so 
that he should n’t know about it. It was dark 
and still and misty, especially w'hen I went down 
into the water meadows ; the frogs were croaking 
away at a great rate in the marshes, and, late as it 
was, 1 heard voices coming through the fog from a 
great “gundalow” which lay but in the channel 
w'aiting for daylight, when it w'ould creep up river 
with its cargo of coal. I had a key to the boat- 
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house, and carried a little dark-lantern which had 
served Ted and me many a good turn in our Sopho¬ 
more pranks. 

I wondered how in the world Piper got into the 
boat-house, when we had a new combination-lock 
on the door, till I remembered how easily he could 
steal Browne’s key and then carry it back again. 

I had to wait some time. The town-clock struck 
twelve, and I was beginning to grow sleepy, what 
w'ith the darkness, and the monotonous sound of 
the water striking the piles underneath, when sud¬ 
denly I heard a step on the grass outside, and 
you’d better believe I was wide enough awake in 
an instant. On it came, on and on, straight for 
the boat-house and up the sloping wooden plat¬ 
form which led to the door. Then a key turned 
in the lock, the door opened, and in he came. I 
turned the slide of my lantern, shielding it 
cautiously, and there, sure enough, was the thief, 
revealed by the faint glimmer of light I allowed to 
escape, stepping along softly, and far too near the 
edge of the well for safety. On he came till he 
reached the loosened plank; then he went and 
took the hatchet from a beam, drove out the plank 
with a great noise, and there, kneeling down with 
his back toward me, he began to put something 
into his hiding-place. 

This was just the minute to take him. I drew 
the slide of my lantern wide, and sent a broad 
beam of yellow light full on him. He neither 
started nor turned toward me, but kept on hiding 
something ; went to the edge of the well and drove 
the plank back, put the hatchet where he found it, 
then turned to go, and for the first time faced the 
light. 

Piper ? How, in the name of all that was sensi¬ 
ble, had I been deceived so long.^ Piper ! Why, 
it was not Piper at all. It was Ted Russell! 

It was Ted, sure enough, with his eyes wide 
open and looking nowhere at all. He never 
glanced at me nor noticed the blaze from the 
lantern. I closed the slide, and drew back into 
the corner. Ted walked away, always keeping 
on the extreme edge of the well, so that an inch 
would have thrown him into the water. I had all 
I could do to keep from shouting to warn him 
back. 

When he had really gone and locked the boat¬ 
house door behind him, I moved out the plank 
once more, collected the plunder (both the candle¬ 
sticks were there; I had missed one under the shav¬ 
ings before, somehow), and went back to college. 

My first thought had been that Ted was crazy. 
I honestly thought so. I could see no other reason 
for his doing such a thing. Then I remembered that 
queer look in his eyes, and how he never even no¬ 
ticed the light, and in a minute I knew that the old 
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fellow was asleep, as sound as a top. But what 
could he want of the boys’ watches and money? 
That was more than I could understand. 

Ted was in bed and asleep when I reached the 
college; he seemed to be sleeping easily and 
healthfully, and I made up my mind to see that 
he did n’t leave his room another night. 

I said nothing to the fellows next day, but I 
felt mean about Piper, for we had done him an 
injustice, even though he was a shabby sort of 
fellow. 

Ted went off to bed about nine o’clock, but I 
sat up and read; I did not dare to lie down, for 
fear I should lose myself. 

He slept like a baby till about eleven. Then he 
began to stir uneasily and mutter in an odd, dull 
.voice. I went into the bedroom and found him 
dressing. 

“ What are you doing, Ted ? ” said I, as quietly 
as I could. 

Dressing,” said he, speaking in that same curi¬ 
ous way, as if somebody else were speaking out of 
Ted’s mouth. 

‘‘Where are you going?” said I. 

“ Into Carleton’s room to get some money,” 
said he. “ I have almost enough now, anyhow.” 

“ Enough for what ? ” said I. 

“ Enough to pay for the boat-house. What do 
you suppose ? ” said he. 

I said the first thing I could think of, to keep 
him from going. 

“ Oh, the boat-house is all right,” said I. 

“ Do you mean it? ” said Ted ; “ who paid for 
it?” 

“ Never you mind,” said I, “ but it’s all right 
and squared up, Ted. So just you get back into 
bed.” 

He did n’t say another word, but did as I told 
him; and very soon I heard him breathing as 
regularly as a child. 

You see, that was what the poor fellow was up 
to all the time. He had begun it away back in the 
winter, before he was ill, when the fever in his 
blood made him restless, and set him to trying, 
even in his sleep, to somehow pay off the debt on 
the boat-house that worried him so. And, in his 
sleep, it seems, he adopted foul means; perhaps 
because he had found that fair means did n’t seem 
to accomplish much. 

Next morning I restored the boys’ property, and 
bound them to keep the thing quiet as long as we 
stayed in college. For, though of course poor Rus¬ 
sell could n’t help himself, and it was nothing to 
be ashamed of, still I knew he w'oiild feel horribly 
cheap if the thing got about, and came to his 
ears; it would be such a grind, and I was n’t 
going to have the fellows chaffing him about it. 
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That was why I went to see a doctor about his 
case; and why I made him accept my uncle’s in¬ 
vitation (my uncle is Captain Walter Shorley, of 
the bark ‘‘Victrix”) to go with him to Cardiff. 
Of course I went along, too, to look after Ted. 


was afraid the fellows would poke fun at him for 
looking at it so often. 

The candlestick that he sold was his own, too — 
a battered affair, but really silver, and he only got 
five dollars for it, and earned the other five work- 



The doctor said that a sea-voyage would cure 
him of all his nonsense, and set him up again as 
nothing else could do. 

And about Piper ? 

Why, it was all a case of ‘‘circumstantial evi¬ 
dence,” you know; nothing else. The watch which 
Ted and I had seen him gloating over was his own 
fast enough ; a poor, cheap thing that he had found 
at a bargain somewhere. 

The reason that he acted so quecrly about it and 
hustled it out of sight, in the way he did, was 
because he had never owned a watch before, and 


ing on a catalogue, and bought his light ulster as 
honestly as any fellow. 

The doctor was right about Ted. He came 
home from sea as right as a trivet, and now 
he’s the most superb oar on the river, and the 
best fellow in all the four classes, as you’d say, if 
you knew him. 

Yes, I had to resign my place on the crew, of 
course, and give up the race. Yes, I believe you, 
it certainly was a grind, but then, it *s all past 
now. I did it for old Ted, and I know my chum 
Ted would do the same for me. 
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